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~ Memorabilia. 


HE second January number of the Ievue 
des Deux Mondes has an_ interesting 
article, unsigned, on Intellectuals in Soviet 
Russia. While in outline much is familiar, 
there is also much emphasizing by means 
of detail not generally known, and we came 


across an account of one Soviet enterprise 
which, to us at least, was quite new. The 
Bolshevist authorities, it seems, have 


observed that the Russian people is become 


glum. There is no more laughing. Accord- 
ingly, the Aquitprop, the central organ for 


propaganda and agitation, has sent word 
round to writers, newspapers and publishers, 
that there is to be an organisation for mass- 
laughter. But there was proved to be a dif- 
ficulty about this. In Soviet Russia, laugh- 
ing is compelled to conform itself to the great 
Soviet idea. What makes a bourgeois and 
a capitalist laugh should not—could not—so 
much as cause a smile on the face of a “ pro. 
letarian.’’ Kirpotine, the General Secre- 
tary for Soviet writers, has gravely declared 
it: “ Yes, we find satire useful as an in- 
strument of combat. But what we want is 
the sort of satire which will make workers 
in Soviet Russia laugh, but make people 
in Paris or Rome grind their teeth. The 
man who can’t laugh as a proletarian had 
better keep quiet.’’ 

In another article in the number, ‘ Spec- 
tacles,’ by M. Gérard d’Houville, will be 
found some remarks on Notre Dame of 
Paris flood-lighted. While the strange 
beauty of the ‘illumination is duly appreci- 
ated, the writer puts in a plea for the beauty 


are concerned. He finds something pagin 
in the flood-lighting, lovely though it is-- 
esteems it more suitable for the place de la 
Concorde than for Notre Dame. And pass. 
ing from the exterior to the interior, he has 
More and deeper-going regrets to express for 
the loss of darkness and candle-light in 
churches; and for the hardness and unkind- 
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ok the now 
we think, 
practical philosophy. 


universal electric light. 
arises a curious point of 
While churches were 


| dark, simply because adequate illuminants 


were unknown, or could not be obtained or 
not afforded, their gloom was full of mys- 
tery, beauty, and consoling repose. If they 
were kept dark simply by refusal of light, 
and in order to keep up the mystery, would 
the darkness have the old effect? We hardly 
think so. It seems that that precious and 
mysterious satisfaction for which our author 
sighs—in this and in many other things-- 
resides only where, in truth and not by vol- 


untary inhibition, man’s power, at the given 
moment, has come to its end. 
THE first 1934 number of the American 


Review tilts more vigorously than ever 
against those ideas which its writers conceive 
to be the moving causes of the evils of the 
times. ‘ Will War Destroy Civilization?’ is 
the first paper—by Mr. Hoffman Nickerson. 
Many interesting considerations are there 
put before us, and perhaps the most strik- 
ing is the forecast of what tanks—so differ- 
ent now from the ‘tanks used in the last war, 
so agile and swift and formidable—will mean 
in any future grapple. If, as seems inevit- 
able, they transform the technique of ground 
warfare—offering means of manoeuvre and 


| rapid concentration such as the world has 


known—infantry will fall out of use. 
Large armies, always and at best cumber- 
some, being no longer needed, conscription 
will fall out of use too. More professional than 
ever will soldiering become, and Mr. Nicker- 
son aptly compares the élite, for whom alone 
the tanks will afford scope to ‘‘ the armoured 
Byzantine horse-archers who stung back from 
eastern Europe the barbaric hordes.’’ In 
the tank-man we shall have the steel-clad 
mediaeval knight back again, with the same 
power—but multiplied beyond calculation — 
to ride down all the rest of the world. And 
this, whimsically, brings to mind that the 
first tank that anybody knows about—though 


never 


| it could not move under its own power, and 


¢ 4: | horse — 
of dimness, of shadow, at least where churches | « 


was destined merely to subserve the old mode 
of warfare—was made in the shape of a 
that “instar montis equus,’’ that 
innuptae donum exitiale Minervae,’ 


| which wrought the downfall of Troy. 


Pay: paper by Capt. Liddell Hart on * Neo- 
Georgian Biography,’ in the February 
Cornhill, deserves, we think, some serious at- 


tention on the part of critics and _ bio- 
graphers. It discusses, with a not undue 


severity, the present fashion in writing bio- 
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graphy, which makes the broad and import- 
ant facts of a prominent man’s achievement 
subordinate to the recounting of trivial de- 
tail. The work ‘taken as a principal ex- 
ample of this method is Mr. Philip Gued- 


alla’s ‘ The Duke,’ in which the inadequate | 


treatment of Waterloo is castigated—Water- 
loo being, for the vast majority of Welling- 
ton’s fellow-countrymen, his main title to 
their remembrance. 
tain Liddell Hart’s vigorous summary of 


them, and the remarks on the matter in- 
cluded (‘‘ pages to describe Wellington’s 


senile flirtations and his pillow-fights with 
children ’’) make an effective and useful 
illustration of what we have come to. On 
the one hand, writers—presumably readers, 
too—prefer dwelling on the points in which 
a great man is like all the rest of the world 
to bringing out those in which he differs. 
On the other hand, we may notice in bio- 
graphers—as we may also in novelists—the 
tendency to shirk anything difficult or com- 
plicated. Thus the ins and outs of the 


movements and engagements which culmin- | 


ated in Waterloo, and notice of the com- 
manders responsible, offer several stiff bits 
of work to the biographer: how simple to 
cut them out and fall back on _ private 
matters—especially as private matters are 


more revealing if it is the man Wellington | 


we are in search of. But are they? Just 
there is the crux of the matter. It has often 
seemed to us that, in biography and fiction 
at any rate, the conception of a great man’s 
relation to that which makes him great— 
to his work, in most cases—need thoroughly 
revising. 


HE recent meeting of the Birmingham 
Archaeological Society had much good 
work to hear of, as the account given in the 
Birmingham Post for Jan. 18 shows. The 
most recent finds are the Roman remains 
unearthed at Bournbrook in digging on the 
site of the new hospital centre. These show 
that here was a first-century Roman fort. 


At Wellesley Castle the work of 1933 has ex- | 


posed large portions of the 1280 building, 
which present features of such interest that 
the question of scheduling ‘the castle as an 
ancient public monument is now under con. 
sideration. At Coventry, excavations have 
revealed the old bed of the river; and the 
remains of a mediaeval brass foundry. 
Among exhibits at the meeting was a deed 
conveying land in Warwick to ‘the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Mary’s Collegiate Church, 
signed by Warwick the Kingmaker. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
JOTTINGS ABOUT DR. EDMOND 
HALLEY. 
(See cliv. 152; clv. 24). 


N the ‘ Correspondence and Papers of Ed- 
mond Halley,’ pp. 255-257; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1932, (reviewed at clxiii. 
143). I mentioned the fact that evidence 
was wanting as to the exact location and 
description of the real estate which was still 
in the astronomer’s possession, at the time 
he made his will, dated 18 June, 1736. 
This problem has not, as yet, been solved, 
but it may not be inappropriate to review 


some of the data available to us. The 
astronomer had inherited some real estate 
from his father, Edmond Halley senior, 
salter, who died, intestate, circa April, 
1684, and, perhaps, also, from his grand- 


father, Humphrey Halley I., vintner, as well 
as from the latter’s son, Humphrey Halley 
II., who appears to have remained single 
and died in 1676. Some of the relevant 
facts appeared in an article on the pedigree 
of Dr. Edmond Halley, in the Genealogist, 
new series, vol. xxv., pp. 5-14; London, July 
1908, to which we refer now, in order to 
avoid unnecessary duplication. 
Edmond Halley, senior, acquired some 
properties by direct purchase. In Close Roll 
4190, Public Record Office, London, is a re- 
ference to an Indenture of 17 April, 1665, re 
sale of property at Bushey, Hertfordshire, 
for £150, to Edmund Halley, citizen and 
salter, of London: (11 S. viii, 306). Pre- 
cisely what landed properties the senior 
Edmond may have possessed at the time of 
his decease, in 1684, we do know. Some of 
| those properties passed into the hands of his 
second wife and widow, Joane Halley, who 
subsequently married one Cleator or Cleeter. 

Of the astronomer’s birth or baptism, no 
| official entry has been found in any parish 
register. Searches, in vain, were made in 
those of (St. Leonard, Shoreditch, and of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, for 1656 and 1687. 
At least two contemporaries tell us that he 
was born, 29 Oct., 1656, O.S. at Haggerston, 
in the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
‘“which then consisted of little besides 4 
country house belonging to his father ’’ (¢f. 
10 S. xi. 64, col. 2). We have not discov- 
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ered who may, later, have acquired this pro- 
perty. At the same time, the astronomer’s 
father resided in a _ house in Winchester 
Street, London, which he, no doubt, owned. 
I infer that this was, probably, the same as 
what is now called Great Winchester Streev, 
which is in the parishes of St. Peter-le-Poer 
and All Hallows, London Wall. My corres- 
pondent, to whom I am indebted for this 
suggestion, called my attention, also, to a 
Winchester Avenue, which seemed to him 
to be a modern cutting, in Cripplegate, 
parish of St. Giles. 

It is evident that Edmond Halley, senior. 
salter, lost much of his property, before his 
death in 1684. With his widow, Joane, the 
astronomer had some litigation. In Chan- 
cery Proceedings, Young vs. Halley, 1693, 
the younger Edmond complains that his step- 
mother, Joane, got married again, to one 
Robert Cleator, of London, gent., and that 
they had taken up the rentals of the pro 
perty at Winchester Street, and in Cannon 
Street, equal to £950. The account shows, 
amongst other items, small rents of Mr. 
Ingram and Mr. Leake, £7: paid taxes on 
the Dog Tavern, Billingsgate, and receipt ot 
34 years’ rental, Richard Smith, and rent 
of Dog Tavern. 

In 1694, 9 Nov., an action was brought by 
Robert Cleeter, of London, gentleman, and 
Jane, his wife, (formerly the wife of Edmund 
Halley, of London, gentleman, who was a 
citizen and freeman). The latter’s estate, 
part of which was the Dog Tavern, of which 
Thomas Westerns is landlord, has realised 
£4,030. The action is against the son, 
Edmond Halley, the astronomer, and Rich- 
ard Young (see the Genealogical Monthly, 
vol. i., no. 5, p. 108; London, October, 1929). 

The property in Cannon Street probably 





Toole (clxi. 338). It seems possible that 
this house may have remained in the astro 
nomer’s possession, even so late as 1736, but 
we have no evidence of that. 

Little information appears available to 
show the places, in London, where the astron- 
omer may have resided between the years 
1690 and, say, 1716. We know that he was 
absent from England during part of that 
time. He seems to have taken up his resi- 
dence again in London some years before 
1713, when he was elected Secretary to the 
Royal Society. We are omitting references 
to letters addressed to Halley, in the care 
of someone else, for they would seem to have 
no bearing upon his place of residence. Yet, 
In passing, it may be of some interest to 
point out that, in the Portsmouth Collection, 
in University Library, Cambridge, is a draft 
of a letter (? dated Cambridge, Oct. 17, 


1695) from Newton, addressed ‘ For Dr. 
Edmund Halley, at Mr. Coxall’s, in 


Packer’s Court, in Collman-street.’’ I ven- 
ture to mention this because a correspondent 
has expressed the opinion that Packer’s 


| Court, Coleman Street, is within one hun- 


dred yards of the present (1933) offices of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 


| we will remember that Halley, by virtue of 


his study of the Breslau tables of mortality, 
has often been called the father of modern 


| life insurance. 


In 1716 the astronomer Halley appears, 
certainly, to have been living in a house 
located at the corner of Bridgewater Square, 
Barbican (clxiv. 247; clxv. 15), which, I am 
informed, is in the parish of St. Giles, Crip- 
plegate. This particular house, therefore, 
may have been a part of the astronomer’s 
patrimony, and may have continued in his 


| ownership so late as 1736. 


consisted of a leasehold, for the astronomer, | 


in his will, gives to his two surviving daugh- 
ters, ‘‘ the remainder of a Lease of a House 
in Cannon St., London, now [1736] in the 
occupation of Mrs. Mary Camm or 
assigns.’’ 

The astronomer, upon his marriage to 
Mary Tooke, in 1682, as is well known, took 
up his residence at Islington, in a house 
Which may have been rented for that pur- 
pose, although, so far as we know, it may 
have been owned by his father. About 1684 
the astronomer and his wife removed from 
Islington to a house in Golden Lion Court, 
Aldersgate Street, which had been accepted 
in lieu of a bequest of two hundred pounds 
to Mrs. Mary Halley, by her uncle, Edward 


her | 





When, early in 1720, Halley became the 
second Astronomer Royal, he removed to 
Greenwich, where he resided during all the 
remaining years of his life. 

Some reader who is much more familiar 
with the location of London parishes, and 
with other related matters, than I can ever 
hope to become, may be able to throw new 
light upon the principal subject of the pre- 
sent note, or, indeed, to correct me, if 1 
have drawn any false conclusions or infer- 
ences. 

The heading of this note is, perhaps, broad 
enough to permit the inclusion of a few mis- 
cellaneous items pertaining to the astronomer 
Halley. My search for additional letters 
and other inedited material has continued. 
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The Librarian of Trinity College, Dublin, 
under date of 9 Dec., 1933, kindly informs 
me that the Library does not possess any 
letters of Dr. Edmond Halley. From the 
Royal Library at ’S-Gravenhage, has been 
received a communication, dated Dec. 14, 
1933, to the effect that they do not possess 
any original letters written by Dr. Halley, 
and that an examination of the catalogues 
of the University Libraries failed to reveal 
any. My report of these negative results 
may save time for some future student of 
the subject. 

There is reason to believe that consider- 
able material concerning the astronomer 
Halley is in existence, and still awaiting 
possible publication. I am not referring, 
now, to the Rigaud Papers in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. Any and all clues to the 
whereabouts of inedited material will be 
gratefully received. A definitive ‘ Life’ of 
Halley should be written (preferably by an 
English astronomer) before 1942, ‘the two 
hundredth anniversary of his death. 


EuGENE F. MaAcPIkKe. 


EMENDATIONS TO SHAKESPEARE, 
(Globe Edition). 
‘The Tempest,’ III. 111. 45: 


Dew-lapt like Buls, whose throats had hang- 

ing at ’em 

Wallets of flesh. 

Unless ‘‘ wallets’’ can be by metathesis 
another form of wattles, we should perhaps 
read the common form here. 

Ibid. IV. i. 182: 

For ‘‘filthy-mantled’’ perhaps 
ymantled would be more idiomatic. 
‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ II. iv. 
195: 

For “Is it mine, or Valentine’s praise’”’ 
read ‘‘Is it mine eyne or Valentine his 
praise.” 

‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ IV. i. 70: 

‘* And to call ‘ horum’: fie upon you.’’ 
Surely, Mrs. Quickly said whore’m. 

‘ Measure for Measure,’ II. iv. 80: 

‘*An enshield beauty.’’ If ‘ enshield ”’ 
cannot stand for ‘‘enshielded,’’ we might 
read inshelled; cf. ‘ Coriol,’ IV. vi. 45, or 
inshealed from “‘ shale’’ = husk; cf. ‘ Lear, 
L. ay. 219: 

Ibid. II. iv. 94: 

For “ all-building law’”’ read “‘ all-bindtng 
law.’’ 


” 


filth- 
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Ibid. IV. ii. 92: 
That spirit’s possessed with haste 

That wounds the unsisting postern with 

these strokes. 
Is it not possible to read un’sisting, for 
unresisting ”’ ? 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ IV. ii. 13: 
A kind of insinuation, as it were in via, in 
way of explication, facere; as it were, replica- 
tion, or rather ostentare to show. 

This should read ‘‘ explication: facere, to 
make,’’ the last two words having been 
accidentally omitted. 

“Ll Benry EV,’ TV..1..98: 

All plum’d like Estridges, that with the 

Winde 
Bayted like Eagles having lately bath’d. 


“e 


Here ‘‘ Estridges’’ are, of course, not 
ostriches, as the Globe Glossary has it, but 
‘** goshawks.’’ ‘‘ With the wind ”’ can hardly 
be right, as we want a finite verb, and 
‘‘ Bayted ’’ is pretty obviously a participle. 
Therefore, for ‘“with’’ read vie, taking it 
with a direct accusative, which would not 
seem too strained a usage, considering what 
liberties Shakespeare takes with his verbs. 
Cp. Per. W. Gower, 33. 

* Toenry Vis,” F..1."60: 

‘Our Ile be made a Nourish of salt tears.” 
Though ‘‘nourish’’ may possibly stand for 
‘“‘ nourisher’’ or ‘‘ nurse,’’ would not the old 
word marish be more suitable ? 

‘2 Henry VI,’ IIT. i. 192: 

And wolves are gnarling, who shall gnaw thee 

first. 
Would not gnarring, a word used by 
Golding in his Ovid, be preferable ? 

‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ II. iii. 202: 

‘ Assubjugate.’’ This seems an impossible 
word. No such Latin compound as assubigo 
appears to exist. Read therefore so for as. 

‘Titus Andronicus,’ III. i. 35: 

For ‘‘ And bootless unto them... it 
haps the line can be completed thus ‘‘ An’ 
bootless unto them (my pleading be).’’ 

‘Romeo and Juliet,’ III. v. 178: 

Day, night, houre, ride, time, worke, play. 

This line in the folio is unmetrical, besides 
having ‘‘ride”’ for ‘‘tide.’? The 1597 Qto. 
has ‘‘Day, night, early, late, at home, 
abroad.” The 1599 Qto. has the same as the 
Folio with the correct tide. I would suggest 
instead of ‘‘houre’’ sun, shower. 


” 
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‘Timon of Athens,’ III. iv. 112: 
Go, bid all my friends againe 
Lucius, Lucullus and Sempronius, 
Vilorxa: ’ 

I’ll once more feast the Rascals. 
For the portentous ‘‘ Ullorxa ’’ I propose 
to read I'll ask all. 

ili. 3: 

Are not you mov’d when the sway of Earth 

Shakes like a thing unfirm? 

Read this way for “ the sway.” 

Itid., TIT. i. 174: 


Our Armes in strength of malice, and our 


‘ Julius Caesar,’ I. 


Hearts 
Of Brothers temper, do receive you in, 
With all kinde love, good thoughts and 
reverence. 


In these welcoming words of Brutus to 
Antony, it is obvious that there is something 
wrong in ‘‘ in strength of malice.’’ I would 
suggest unstrength’d of. It is quite in 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Shakespeare’s manner to form a verb from | 


“cc 


the noun 
Sive too. 
mn,” i. 


We find it in ‘The Birth of Mer- 


2 55. 
‘Hamlet,’ III. iv. 166: 


Refrain to-night, 
And that shall lend a kind of Easiness 
To the next abstinence: the next more easy; 
For use almost can change the stamp of 
nature 
And either [ 
out. 


| the devil or throw him 


(The last two sentences are not in the 
Folio). The lacuna should be filled with the 
verb cheat, for which compare ‘ L.L.L.,’ IV. 
ili, 288: 

Some tricks, some quillets how to cheat the 

devil. 

Ibid., V. ii. 200: 

A kind of yesty collection [viz. of small talk], 
which curries through and through and 
through the most fond and winnowed opinions, 
and doe but blow them to their tryalls: the 
Bobbles are out. 

The quartos vary between ‘‘ prophane,”’ 
and ‘‘ trennowed,’’ and ‘“‘ trennouned,’’ and 
above give ‘‘breed’’ (Globe Ed.), where 
the Folio has ‘‘ bevy,’’ a better word. I 
would suggest vinewed for ‘‘ winnowed,”’ 
comparing ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ II. i. 14: 
“vinewedst ’’? (which is read for “ whin- 
idst’’), i.e., ‘‘mouldy”’ leaven. ‘‘ Win- 
nowed ’’ can hardly be right, as the effect 
of winnowing is to remove the chaff, and 
that would be opposed to the sense of the 
passage. 


strength ’’ and use it in the pas- | 


77 
* King Lear,’ IV. iii. 21 (not in the Folio) : 
Her 
Were like a better way. 


smiles and tears 


This is obelized in the Globe edition and 
makes no clear sense. It is rather cutting 
the knot than untying it, but should we not 
read ‘‘ were like an April day’’?? — Shakes- 
peare is very fond of bringing April in. 

“ Cymbeline,’ I. vi. 123: 

With diseas’d ventures 
all infirmities for Gold. 

Surely ‘‘ ventures ’’ (which is at the end of 
a line) should be venturers = adventurers. 


Ibid., V. i. 14: 


That play with 


“cc 


You some permit 
To second illes with illes, each elder worse. 
Would not alder-worst be a possible correc- 
tion after the pattern of ‘‘ alder-liefest, ’ 
‘2 Henry VI.,’ I. i. 28, and “‘ alder-first ’’ in 
Chaucer, wlder standing for the old Saxon 
genitive of ‘‘ all,’’ where we have an intensive 
d as in ~ thunder,’’ like the b in ‘‘ Amble- 
side ’’ and ‘‘ remember.’’ 
C. R. Hanes. 
Petersfield. 


LONGFELLOW AND BRYANT. 


HOUGH Longfellow found Bowdoin Col- 
lege a pleasantly secluded retreat, he 
realized, after a retirement there of three 
years, that it held no future for him. He 
felt the desire to enter upon a more active 
and ambitious career. In 1833 he was thus 
faced with a formidable and perplexing prob- 
lem: How could he improve his lot in life? 
Nothing came of the first plan to secure for 
him a professorship at New York University. 
Likewise, the project of opening a school at 
either Northampton or Boston came to 
nought. His difficulties, as we know, were 
finally solved by the position that was provi- 
dentially offered him at Harvard University. 
Another project that the enterprising and 
seemingly desperate. young professor contem- 
plated at this time is not recorded in any of 
the Longfellow biographies. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Charles Folsom, formerly 
the Boston editor of the United States Re- 
view and Literary Gazette, of which Bryant 
was the New York editor, he was enabled to 
appeal to the latter for aid. Longfellow must 


| naturally have felt that Bryant, as an editor 


| of an 


‘establish himself in New York. 


influential newspaper, the Evening 
Post, could possibly help him in his efforts to 
The letter 
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(the ‘bain’ is in the New York Public Lib- r 
‘ary) Mr. Folsom sent Bryant, is of some bio- 
graphical interest to Longfellow students. 


August 18, 1833. 


Cambridge, 
Dear Sir, 

I am happy to bring myself to your recol- 
lection by addressing you in behalf of an | 
esteemed friend, w hose merit is not wholly un- 
known to you. 

Mr. Longfellow (whose early promise is likely 
to be verified if his lot should be well cast), 
after spending some years in Europe, has been 
professor of modern languages in Bowdoin Col- 
lege, in Maine. He is dissatisfied with his 
situation, and sighs for a more public scene. 
He has conceived the plan of establishing a 


school, of the higher class, in the city of New 
York, where, he has been told, great things 


may be done in that way. In the cultivated 
languages of modern Europe, and in elegant 
literature generally, he is accomplished to a 
degree rare among his countrymen. His 
amiable temper, and the simplicity & frank- 
ness of his manners, must make him an en- 
gaging teacher. Mrs. Longfellow (who, I sup- 
pose, is to come in for a share, but of this I 
am not certain) partakes of her husband’s 
tastes, and is commended for her proficiency 
in all that is good. 


Now Mr. Longfellow has understood that 
you, Sir, take a strong interest in female edu- 


cation, which you have manifested, he says, 
in various ways. On the strength of this he 
has requested me to ask you to pass judgment 
on his plan, Would such a school as he would 
be likely to set up, in your opinion, have a 
good chance for success in New York? The 
modern languages & polite literature would of 
course be his forte, but I suppose his plan is 
to embrace all things beautiful and true, which 
young ladies ought to learn. 

[I wish we could have him in the neighbour- 
hood, for I think he would be an ornament to 
any community. If he should succeed in 
establishing himself in New York, I should 
think him happy. He needs only the influence 
which he would receive from a few minds such 
as he would find there, to become an efficient 
littérateur, a real promoter of good learning 
in the country. 

Our friend Dana has gone to press with a 
republication of this various writings, and adds 
a new poem of some length. After a consider- 
able interval of sickness & despondency, he 
comes out with a courage and animation, which 
promises a good deal for his future. 

Mrs. Folsom joins me in best regards to you, 
and in the hope that we may have the pleasure 
of meeting you in Cambridge. 

Yrs. truly 
C. Fotsom. 

About forty-seven years later, Parke God- | 
win, while preparing the biography of his 
father-in-law, addressed a letter of inquiry 
to Longfellow, regarding his reminiscences of 
Bryant. Longfellow’s reply (the original is 
York Public Library) indicates ‘ 


in the New 
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that he did not wish Godwin to ellie My. 
Folsom’s letter. 


Cambridge, October 26, 
Dear Mr. Godwin, 

I should be very glad, if it were in my power, 
to send you some reminiscence of Mr. Bryant 
in Heidelberg. But he left there very soon 
Seng my arrival, so that I saw very little of 
lim. 

I can remember only that I once dined with 
him, and that we took two long walks with 
him. And that is all. 

It was only after his departure, that I be. 
came intimate with his family, who remained 
behind, 

In regard to the extract from Mr. Folsom’s 
letter, 1 had a good deal rather you would 
not publish it. It relates to a matter of no 
importance, and which never took the shape 
of a fixed plan, but was only a question asked, 
and nothing more. 

With kind remembrance 
am 


1880, 


to Mr. Godwin, 1 


Yours faithfully 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


JAQUES’ ‘ DUCDAME.’ 


MONG the various etymological interpret- 

ations of Shakespeare’ s word ‘“‘ducdame” 
in Jaques’ song in ‘ As You Like It’ (IL. v. 
52),! an explanation so obvious as probably to 
have occurred to many readers, seems never to 
have found its way into print. Why may 
not this represent simply a variant of the 


common ‘‘dukedom’’? Shakespeare uses 
the word many times; and it is regularly 
spelled in the 1623 Folio—which offers, it wil il 


be remembered, the only early text of ‘ As 
You Like It ’—as it is in other texts of the 
period, ‘“‘dukedome.’? ‘That the rhyme in 
Jaques’ song would be improved by a substi- 
tution of ‘‘ducdome ”’ for ‘‘ ducdame,”’ was 
long ago noted simply for that reason,? and 
the ‘New English Dictionary ’ records a 
spelling ‘“‘ducdom’’ for ‘‘dukedom’’ in 
1475. Even though Shakespeare’s peculiar 
word should be proved to have an origin 
in a foreign language,‘ it may still have been 


1 See the Furness Variorum, pp. 97-100. 
: Furness Variorum, p. 100. 

3 An ingenious suggestion was made by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson 
in the edition of the play from the Cambridge 
University Press (1926), pp, 127-28, that the 
word is a corruption of the Romani (i.e., 
“ Greek ”) dukri mé. These editors conclude: 
“The point of Jaques’ skit upon Amiens’ son 
is now obvious: the members of the banished 
court are so many amateur Gipsies, forced to 
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played upon, after the common Elizabethan 
practice, in a double entente of its syllables 
in English. 

The sense ‘‘ dukedom ”’ has here an obvious 
appropriateness, the exiled Duke and his 
dukedom being the entire cause of the rus- 
tication of the party, which Amiens felicitates 
in song, and which Jaques comically deplores 
in parody. The selection of the word for 
particular comment by Jaques’ listeners thus, 
in their ignorance of his meaning, gives 
special point to the whole episode. 
tense dramatic irony of his tongue-in-cheek 
explanation that ‘‘ dukedom”’ is an “ invo- 
cation’ to call fools into a circle’’ (a virtual 
repetition, in one of the phrase’s two senses, 
of the sentiment of his song) is further 
heightened by Amiens’ innocent departure to 
“seek the duke,’’ whom Jaques has just de- 
nominated the cause of all his present 
troubles. 

The chief objection to this otherwise highly 
satisfactory interpretation is that Jaques’ 
“ducdame’’ appears to be a trisyllable to 
rhyme with ‘‘ come to me.’? Shakespeare 
may have felt, however, that Jaques was jus- 
tified in archaizing his pronunciation in 
song; or the actual intention, somewhat 
bungled in the single extant text, may have 
been to coin a word ‘‘ dukedomie,’’5 i.e., 
“having to do with dukedoms.’’ In any 
event, some concealment of meaning was re 
quired in order to lead Jaques’ listeners to 
question him and thus draw the word into 
prominence; while, on the other hand (the 
general difficulty with all foreign deriva- 
tions here), in order for the word thus made 
prominent to have proper significance for the 
audience, it must be eventually recognizable 
to them. Probably even the little-lettered 
members of an Elizabethan audience would 
have detected, though under cover of trisyl- 
labic pronunciation, a reference to the duke- 
dom that was the problem of the play more 
readily than subtle scholars have deciphered 
on the printed page an a priori unintellig- 
ible combination of letters. 

Irvine T. 

Harvard University. 


RICHARDS. 


lead this uncomfortable life by the ‘ stubborn 
will’ of the Duke, who as the elder brother is 
‘the first-born of Egypt.’ ” 

_4 The significance of “Greek” (“a Greek 
invocation ”’) is quite probablv if it is not to 
e taken as_ facetiously literal, simply 
“ erudite.” 
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‘ PARADISE LOST,’ Bk. I. 636: ‘‘ DIF- 


FERENT.’’—I wonder if it has hitherto 
escaped the attention of students of Milton 
that in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Bk. I, 1. 636, Milton 
apparently uses the word ‘‘ different ’’ in its 
old sense of “‘ deferent ’’—i.e. delaying, post- 
poning, procrastinating. 

For the convenience of your readers I copy 
the lines in question : 

For me, be witness all the Host of Heav’n, 

If Counsels different, or danger shun’d 

By me, have lost our hopes. 

This use of the word can easily be inferred 
from the indications and usages given by the 
Dictionary, though this 
actual passage is not cited there. See under 
‘ Different ’ (end of article): under ‘ Differ ’ 
and under ‘ Defer.’ 

It seems to me that this interpretation of 
the word supplies an eminently satisfactory 
solution of what is, if we take “ different ’” 
in its ordinary sense, rather a troublesome 
passage, conveying as it does, a suggestion of 
looseness of thought quite foreign to the 
mind of Milton. But, so far as we here can 
ascertain, not one of Milton’s many editors 
has anything to say on the matter. 


FLoRENcE M. STEWART. 
Teachers’ Training Centre, Glasgow. 
ERSES ON LEIGH HUNT BY 
SOUTHEY AND DICKENS. — In an 
old catalogue of Barnet J. Beyer, Inc., N.Y. 


| (about 1930), No. 14, 122j., are reproduced 


verses written on the verso of a copy of 
Hunt’s ‘Abou Ben Adhem.’ Readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ may find them amusing. 
Birds of a feather flock together; 
But vide the opposite page, 
And thence you may gather, I’m not of a 
feather 
With some of the Birds in this cage. 
Robert Southey 22 Oct. 1836. 
Now, if I don’t make 
The completest mistake 
That ever put man in a rage, 
This bird of twe weathers 
Has moulted his feathers 


And left them in some older cage. 
Boz. 
OLYBRIUS. 


OREDRIFF.—This old word seems to have 
escaped the ‘N. E. D.’ It may be a 
variant or corruption of “ foredrive,’’ but 
is not directly connected with ‘‘ foredrove ’ 


| (quoted in the ‘ N.E.D.’). 


5 The ‘New English Dictionary’ records a | 


rather plethoric ‘ dukedomship.” 





' ing cattle and livestock in or out of farm 


‘“* Foredriff ’’ denotes a road, lane, or 
track, leading to or from a farm, for driv- 
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buildings, or 
their pasture. 
exists rot Clopton House Farm, 


used as a route for eR 
Such a lane, by that name, 
near Strat- 


ford-on-Avon. Wm. Jacearp. 
R. ADDISON’S OFFICIAL STYLE. — 
In the light of Pope’s comment on Addi- 


son’s official epistolary style—‘‘ Mr. Addison 
could not give out-a common order in writ- 
ing, from his endeavouring always to word 
it too finely. He had too beautiful an imag- 
ination to make a man of business ’’—it will 
be interesting to quote one of the essayist’s 
first letters as Secretary of State (Watson 
Collection, No. 588, National Library of 
Scotland). The body of the letter was writ- 
ten by an amanuensis, probably from dicta- 
tion, but the subscription, ‘‘ Sir . Addi- 
son,’’ is in ‘the Secretary’s hand. It should 
be added that the communication, urbane and 
fluent as it is, may have been prepared by 
the amanuensis and merely approved by his 
superior. 


Whitehall 18th Aprill 1717 
Sir 
The King having been pleased upon Mr. | 
Stanhopes ‘being removed into the Treasury, 


to honour me with the Seals, & at the same 
time to assign the Affairs of the Southern Pro- 
vince to my care, I take the first opportunity of 
acquainting you therewith, that you may 
please to transmit to me from time to time 
such occurrences in your parts as you shall 
judge to be for His Majtys Service; which I 
shall not fail to lay before His Majty, in order 
to receive His directions thereupon; and as to 
your own particular, I shall be glad of any 
occasion that may offer in the course of Our 
Correspondence wherein I can be Serviceable to 
you. 

Your letters of the 12tr & 19th inst have been 
put into my hands; but having not yet had an 
opportunity of receiving His Majtys directions 
upon them, I can at present only acknowledge 
the receipt of them. I[ am 
: Sir 

Your most Humble 

and Obedient Servant 

J. Addison 
Mr Dayrolles2 

James Stanhope was appointed First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on April 15, 1717, about which date 
Addison and Sunderland probably took office 
as principal Secretaries of State. They were 

1 Joseph Spence, Z Anecdotes, Observations, 
and Characters, of Books and Men’ (London, 
1820), p. 175. 

2 James Dayrolles was British Resident at 
Geneva from 1715 to 1717 and at The Hague 
from 1717 to 1738. His official diplomatic cor- 
respondence is in the British Museum, 
MSS. 15866-9, 15876-8. 


Add. | 
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succeeded less than a _ year eben by 
James Craggs, the younger? (on March 16, 
1718), and Stanhope (on March 21). 
COLEMAN O. Parsons. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., U.S.A. 


: Horr AKER.’’—This designation of the 

third of the seven Commissioners of 
the Victualling Office of the Royal Navy 
(Tower Hill) has not been found in the 
‘ N.E.D.,’ which defines ‘‘ hoy ’’ as a ‘‘ small 
vessel rigged as a sloop, employed to carry 
passengers and goods, particularly on short 
distances on the sea coast.’’ Consequently in 
this instance the word must refer to the sloops 


of war, of which there were in 1775 thirty- 
four, carrying from eight to eighteen guns 


each, and one in building. The Commis- 
sioner who had special change of victualling 
these was, ‘‘ Robert Pett, Esq. Hoytaker.” 
Apparently as an assistant to the Short 
Allowance Clerk, there was a hoytaker Al. St. 


Barbe, jun., whose salary was £60. (‘The 
| Royal Kalendar.’ J. Almon, 1775, pp. 
139-40. ) ALFRED WELBY. 

VAVILLING ”’: A DURHAM MINING 
CUSTOM. — Amongst the Durham 
miners the particular part of the mine 
in which each collier has to work dur 


ing the ensuing three months, is assigned 
quarterly by lot. The seams of coal differ 
in hardness, and thus entail much more 
labour in the working in some places than 
in others. To prevent quarrelling and par- 
tiality, the coal to be hewn is divided into 
two districts, and it, is for these districts 
that the hewers draw lots. This is called 
‘eavilling,’’ and the place or lot assigned 
to each man is called his “ cavil.’’ 

Round this custom a good deal of folk-lore 
has sprung up amongst the mining popula- 
tion. When the day for the “ cavilling” 
comes round, various customs are resorted to 
with the object of bringing luck in the draw. 

One of these, and possibly the most popu- 
lar, is to put the cat in the oven-—a cold one, 
be it observed. Where no cat is available, 
a miner may get his wife 'to sit on the fender 
between twelve noon and one o’clock, during 
which time the “ cavils’’ are drawn. Or all 
pictures in the house are reversed, or in 
others ornaments turned upside down. 

H. ASKE Ww. 





3 It will be remembered that ddioon dedi- 
cated his works, edited by his literary executor 
a homas Tickell in 1721, to Craggs in a letter 
—* June 4, 1719, just thirteen days before his 
death. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| Eldred and Revett were connected. 
i | thing known of Eldred Revett and of his re- 
. BISHOP OF OXFORD, 1107.—In Wil- | 


liam Thorne’s ‘ Chronicle of St. Augus- | 


tine’s Abbey, Canterbury,’ rendered into Eng- 
lish by Mr. A. H. Davis, p. 575, appears a 
charter of Henry I to Archbishop Anselm, 
the convent of St. Martin, Dover, etc., in 
which the King commands that Abbot Hugh, 
of St. Augustine’s, shall continue to hold 
one prebend in the church of St. Martin at 
Dover, ‘‘ as his predecessors held it from my 
ancestors.’’ The witnesses are Roger, Bishop 
of Salisbury, W., Bishop of Oxford, at West 
minster at Pentecost. 

The second witness also appears in the in 
dex. But what is the explanation of his 
title ? 

Henry VIII created the see of Oxford in 
1542; when Robert King, last Abbot of Ose- 
ney, set up his bishop’s stool in his abbey 
church of St. Mary. But in 1546 Henry 
moved see and bishop to St. Frideswide’s 
the Christ Church Cathedral of to-day—and 
destroyed the greater church of Oseney. 


A. R. BayLey. 


‘LDRED, REVETT, SWINHOE.—I pos- 

sess a little book which formerly belonged 
to the Rev. James Raine, a Durham an- 
tiquary of the early part of the nineteenth 
century. The title-page is: 

The | Tragedy | of | The unhappy Fair | 
Irene | by Gilbert Swinhoe, Esq; | London 
Printed by J. Streater, | for W. Place | at 
Grays-Inn Gate, next Holborn, M.DC.LVIII. 

On the next page are sonnets of congratu- 
lation to the author. One of them is headed 
“To the hopeful Youth of his much honoured 
Kinsman, Gilbert Swinhoe, Esq.,’’ and 
signed Eldred Revett. Raine has written 
against the name ‘“‘ ? Reveley,’’ the Reveleys 
being a Northumbrian family connected with 
the Swinhoes. This conjecture, however, 
seems unlikely, for in reading ‘ Kast Anglia,’ 
by Mr. Mottram, I found on p. 299 a des- 
cription of a monument at Little Saxham 
in Suffolk, to John Eldred, with an inscrip- 
tion : 


New Buckingham in Norfolk was his first 


being, in Babilon he spent some part of his | 


time, and the rest of his earthly pilgrimage 
he spent in London, and was alderman of that 
famous city. 


No date is given, but it is stated that on | 


the monument are engraven the arms of 
Eldred, Revett, the City of London, East 
India, Turkey and Russia Companies. 





st 


It seems, therefore, that the families of 
Is any- 


lationship to the Swinhoes of Northumber- 


land ? M. H. Dopps. 
MORDAUNT MYSTERY. — Maurice 
George Bisset (1757-1821) of Lessen- 


drum, Aberdeenshire, about whom I priv- 
ately printed a little pamphlet in 1929—deal- 
ing at length with his elopement with the 
notorious Lady Worsley in 1781—married at 
Southampton, on Oct. 21, 1787, ‘‘ Miss Mor- 
daunt,’’ whom the Gentleman’s Magazine 
describes (Ivii. 1022) as ‘‘ the only daughter 
of the Countess Dowager of Peterborough.’’ 
There is much confusion about the lady’s 
parentage, for Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry 
called her the ‘‘ eldest daughter of John Earl 
of Peterborough,’’ and Debrett for 1803 gives 
her as the daughter of Charles, 4th Earl of 
Peterborough. She does not appear in 
Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerages,’ and she is not 
referred to as Lady Harriot Bisset. But 
there seems no doubt that she was a Peter- 
borough, for in a private letter dated Oct. 
9, 1789, about fashionable life in Aberdeen, 
quoted in Gavin Turreff’s ‘ Antiquarian 
Gleanings’ (1871, p. 198) it is stated that 
the Earl of Peterborough and ‘‘a Mr. Bis- 
sett, his brother-in-law,’ were present in 
Aberdeen at that time, with the Duchess of 
Gordon, whose son, the last Duke, ultimately 
succeeded to the Barony of Mordaunt. What 
is the explanation? Was Bisset’s wife the 
daughter of the 4th Earl before he married 
the lady described in 1782 as the ‘‘ Countess 
Dowager ’’? 
J. M. Buttocs. 


AQUATINTS BY QUENEDEY.—Wanted, 

information regarding aquatint portraits 
by Edme Quenedy, date about 1786, dess. et 
gravé avec le Physionatrace. What was the 
method of this device, and were the portraits 
from actual sitters, or from paintings or 
drawings ? 

The example im which I am interested ap- 
pears to bear a serial number (K.42) and 
is about the size of a large book-plate, with 
the head and shoulders in a circle. There 
is no inscription to identify the subject. 


Eo De Mi 


EWES PRIORY CHURCH.—Can anyone 
explain why a tomb in this church has 
a name assigned which does not correspond 
with the arms on it? 
EK. E. C. 








‘*“QMOLLYGOSH.”? — The review in 
“N. and Q.’ on Jan. 20, of the ‘ Sup- 


plement’ to the ‘O.E.D.,’ called my atten- | 


tion to the word ‘ snollygoster ’’ (ante p. 51), 
which the Dictionary defines as ‘‘ a preten- 
tious, boastful fellow’’ (U.S. slang). Only 
two days before, 1 had heard for the first 
time in my life the word ‘‘ smollygosh,”’ 
which the speaker claimed to have known 
in use in East Sussex before 1900. ‘‘ I hope 
they’ll smollygosh him ’’ was the expression 
I heard; and I was told that it meant “ lay 
him out, brain him, make him powerless.’ 
I had sought the word in vain in the Dia- 
lect Dictionary (Wright) and in the 
‘O.E.D.,’ when your review brought to my 
notice this other word, ‘“snollygoster,”’ 
which must surely be allied. The earliest 
quotation in the Supplement is from the year 
1896. I should 
about either of these words. 
of sn-, sm-, might be paralleled in German, 
where schnollen exists as a _ by-form of 
schmollen, ‘to pout, sulk.’”’ I was led to 


this observation by an attempt which I made | 


to find a German source for the American 
slang word. 
L. R. M. Strracwan. 
Birmingham University 
ILLIAM ESDAILE, ART COLLECTOR 
(d. 1837).—According to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
the sale of his collection, which took place 
just after his death, occupied sixteen days. 
Is a catalogue of this sale still extant, and, 
if so, where can a copy be consulted ? 
SE WV 
OGER TRENTHAM (KING).—I greatly 
appreciated the information supplied by 

H. I. A. on the above at clxv. 246. 
Perhaps other readers have also been 
struck with the fact that Roger Trentham 
apparently adopted the surname of his 
mother’s first husband. His mother was 
Winifred Biddulph, daughter of John Bid- 
dulph of Biddulph, Co. Staffs. She mar- 
ried Sir Christopher Trentham, Knt., of 
Rocester Abbey, Staffs., as his second wife. 
She bore him two daughters—Winifred 
(Lady Strickland) and Marie, of whom noth- 
ing is known—and after his death in 1649, 
married Roger King, a barrister. Roger 
(above) was one of the children of this mar- 
riage. Why did he adopt the surname of 
Trentham? What is known of his father 
and his “‘ brother King,’’ and of his sister’s 
issue surnamed Cammock or Kamock ? 


I. E. TrentTHam. 
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welcome more information | 
The alternation | 


FesruaRy 3, 1934, 


: a 
| [NN SIGN: CASTLE AND BALL.—Is the 
origin of this inn sign known? Is it 
merely an amalgamation of two signs, or is 
there some connection with a meaning be- 
tween the Castle and the Ball? 
M. Puruips. 


\ILES SUSSEX.—Is there anything known 

about this person, who was the cause of 
considerable trouble in the City of London 
in the early years of the reign of William 
and Mary? He does not appear as the writer 
of any controversial works, or to have been 
of sufficient importance to be described in the 
records of the Stationers’ Company, given 
by Isaac d’Israeli, John Nichols, Charles 
Knight, or C. and R. Rivington, and yet, 
| notwithstanding this, he seems to have exer- 
cised a very powerful influence over the Cor- 
poration. 

For some unexplained reason, when his turn 
came in 1691, the Worshipful Company of 
Stationers refused to admit Giles Sussex on 
their court, whereupon he appealed to the 
assembled Aldermen of the city, who sup- 
ported his claim to a seat ‘thereon. The 
Stationers, however, still remained obdurate, 
/so, in the summer of the following year 
(1692) Sussex again brought his case (what- 
ever it was) before the civic powers. It 
| may, perhaps, be noted that in the interval 
there had been a change both in the Mayor- 
alty and in the Mastership of the Company, 
though this did not affect the issue. On this 
second occasion, the Mayor and Aldermen 
| were peremptory, and ordered the Company 
| at once to admit Sussex on their court, which 
| the sturdy Master and Wardens categorically 
| refused to do. Whereupon they (the Master, 
Edward Brewer, and the two Wardens, John 
Symms and William Phillips) were commit- 
ted for several months to Newgate Gaol, until 
(after a writ of Habeas Corpus had been 
obtained) the Court of the King’s Bench in- 
tervened on their behalf, apparently consia- 
ering such imprisonment to have been illegal. 

Whether Giles Sussex ever achieved his 
ambition, or what were the grounds of objec- 
| tion the Stationers had to him—whether for 
political, religious, or trade reasons; or if 
he was of a contentious disposition, insolent. 
or ‘“‘a man of straw ’’—do not appear. 

Possibly among the many readers ol 
’N. and Q.,’ someone may be able to throw 
light upon this curious episode, which seems 
to have been of considerable importance at 
| the time, and to have been so strenuously 
| fought out over a long period? Perhaps the 
' latest historian of the Stationers’ Company 
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(Dr. Greg) might cxplain the ‘nail 
R. B. 


NOTES AND ae 


os Curlanities of eres: 


NLOCATED BRITISH NEWSPAPERS | 
| tory for March 1 


AND PERIODICALS (ante 1801) (See 
clxv. 445). — In the final checking of 
my projected ‘ Bibliographical Register of 
British and Irish Newspapers and Peri- 


odicals printed in the United Kingdom 
before 1801,’ which includes the British 
West Indies, India, and other Colon- 
ial possessions, but not Colonial America 
or Almanacks, I have discovered quite 


a considerable number of unlocated en- 
tries. The following list—the briefest one- 
line check-list of titles of entries—will en- 
able readers to report extant issues they 
may have or know about. Any additional 
information about the papers mentioned will 
be welcomed. ‘These titles are taken from 
only one section of my MS., and do not in 


any way represent the final form of the en- | 


tries. Because of the very large number of 
titles that have not been located in any lib- 
rary thus far, I have been obliged to be as 
brief as possible, but enough of the title and 
date are given to enable any reader to report 
fuller data he may have. 


The Minerva and Mercantile Evening 
Advertiser. 1796. 

Minerva Magazine. Dublin. 1793. 
Miniature. 1784. 


The Minor’s  Pocket-Book. (A Juvenile 
Annual). 

Minute Books of the Ne of Medical and 
Chirurgical Knowledge. 179% 

The Miscellaneous ia neu Y Dry- 
sorfa Gymysgedig, Carmarthen 1795. (We Ish)” 
Miscellaneous Tracts, relating to Natural 
History, Husbandry and Physic. 1762. 
Miscellaneous Observations upon Authors, 


Ancient and Modern. John Hortin. 1695. 
The Miscellany. 1697. 
The Miscellany. 1715. 
Miscellany. 1768. Bishop Horne. 
al Journal. Reprinted by Wm. Burton. 


172 
The Moderate 
telligence. 1653. 


Messenger of Every Day’s In- 


The Moderate Publisher. 1653. 

The Moderator. 1762. 

The Moderator. Edin. 1757. 12 pp. 12mo. 
The Monethly Intelligencer. 1659/60. 

The Monitor. Wexford, 1799. 
. The Monitor, or British Freeholder. Dublin. | 
757 

iguhe Monitor, or Useful Miscellany. n. d. ca. 


The Monthly Account 1644. 

“a Monthly Advices from Parnassus. (Earbury). 
The Monthly Amusement (s). 1709. 
Monthly Amusements. 1677. 
The Monthly Army List. 1798. 

Monthly Collector of Elegant Anecdotes and 


83 
“1798. 
The Monthly Epitome; or, Readers their own 


Reviewers. 1802. 
The Monthly Saco: 


or Universal Reposi- 
containing foreign 
Edited by Sylvanus 
a at the gate of 


Monthly Pastateser, 
and domestic Occurrences. 
MS ee of Aldermanbury, 


John, Clerkenwell. n. 
 cathte Journal of hanks. s. J. Dunton. 10 nos, 
n. d. 
Monthly Magazine. Chelmsford. Dec. 1800. 
Monthly Magazine; or, British Register. 1796. 


Monthly Melody; or, Polite Amusement for 
Gentlemen and Ladies. 1760. 
Monthly Memoir. Limerick (?). 


Monthly Miscellany; consisting of News, His- 
tory, Philosophy, Poetry, Music. 1692. 

The Monthly Miscellany; or, Irish Review 
and Register. Dublin. 1796. 

Monthly Muses Mercury. 1707. 

Monthly a for all Parents and 


Teachers. 1 vol. 

Monthly accede of All true Occurrences. 
652. 

The Monthly Remembrancer; or, an Histori- 
cal and Chronological Diary of the Affairs of 
Europe. 1750. 

The Monthly Weather-paper. 1700? 

Moral and Sentimental Essays, written in 
Retirement on the Banks of the Brenta, in the 
Venetian State. 1785. 

Mordecais’ Memorial; or, there is 
done for him. J. Dunton. 1715. 

More Bloody News from Essex. 1677. 

More Brave, and Good Newes from Ireland. 


nothing 


1641. f 

More Good and True News from Ireland. 
1642. 

More Newes for this Present Week. No. 45. 
n. d. 

More strange Newes. (1607). 

The Morning Post. Nov. 4, 1776 (Counter- 
feit). 

The Morning Post. Lond. 1781. Also Dub- 
lin. 1782. 


Morning Post and World. n. 4. 

Morning Star. n. d. 

Mottram Register. n. d. 

The Mowing Devil: or, Strange News out of 
Hartford-shire . . . 1678. 


The Munster Ado ertiser. (Limerick). 1753. 


Musical Magazine. 1774—. 
Musical Magazine. 1760. 

W. J. Lane. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


(To be continued). 
({REENCOAT PLACE, WESTMINSTER. 
From whence does this street get its 
name ? J. P. Bacon PHiturps. 


| . OF QUOTATION WANTED. — I 


have seen an English wine-glass dating 
from the middle of the “eighteenth ‘century and 


inscribed “ Brittains Strike Home, Revenge 
| your Country’s Wrongs.” Can any reader 


| identify the source of this quotation? 


Wim Kina. 








Replies. 


GRAFTON PORTRAIT OF 
SHAKESPEARE, 
(elxvi. 43). 
HE reply to Mr. H. Askew’s ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How did what is claimed 
as the Grafton portrait of Shakespeare, 


find its way from Grafton Regis to 
Winston ?”’ is, That it was taken by Mr. 
William Ludgate, station-master of Castle 
Ashby, Northamptonshire (about 10 miles 
S.E. of Grafton Regis) to the Bridgewater 
Arms, Winston-on-Tees (about 10 miles north 
of Darlington), where he went to live on his 
retirement. My. Ludgate’s wife was a Miss 
Smith of Grafton Regis, of farmer stock, 
whose family had lived there between two 
and ‘three hundred years in an old farm-house 
belonging to the Dukes of Grafton. The first 
Duke of Grafton was the illegitimate son 
of Charles II by Barbara Villiers, and Graf- 
ton Manor was presented to him by his 
father in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Mr. Ludgate was descended from 
a southerner, at one time head keeper on 
the Ashbridge Park estate at Great Berk- 
hampstead in the county of Hertford, 26 
miles N.W. by W. from London. The Earls 
of Bridgewater were connected with the place. 

On Feb. 18, 1907, there appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian a photographic repro- 
duction of what was described as “‘ the sup- 
posed portrait of Shakespeare which had 
been found in a village inn near Darling- 
ton.’? Announcements of a similar kind, to- 
gether with reproductions of the picture, ap- 
peared also in most of the leading news- 
papers, with the result that the subject 
aroused considerable public interest. At the 
time when the portrait was first exhibited 
in Manchester, there appeared in the Con- 
noisseur for February, 1909, an article which, 
for its able criticism upon this picture, is 
worth quoting. The writer, Thomas Kay, 
says that in response to an inquiry addressed 
to them, the Misses Agnes and L. Ludgate 


(Mrs. Ludgate having passed away), with | 
tn) « 


great courtesy, invited him to view the pic- 
ture, and they gave him the following facts 
about it, which are these. The portrait had 
been in their family for five or six genera- 
tions, at an old farm-house belonging to the 
Dukes of Grafton. 
more than two hundred years, had farmed 
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| it descended to the two sisters. 
| into the immediate family through a rich 
| old uncle of their mother’s great-grandfather, 


| Ludiates living in the 
| Stratford-on-Avon in Shakespeare’s time. 


Their forefathers, for | 
' Parish Registers will be found the entry: 


Fesrvary 3, 1934, 


under successive Dukes. At the death of the 
Misses Ludgate’s grandfather, about the 
year 1876, the portrait came into the pos- 
session of their mother, and when she died 
It had come 


who was living in or near Grafton when he 
died. Miss Ludgate added that all her fore- 
fathers had lived to a good old age. The 
writer of the article, on examining the pic- 
ture, noticed the initials ‘‘ W. S.,’’ which 
Miss Ludgate remembered her father brand- 
ing on the picture himself. She confirmed 
this statement in writing, recalling her 
father’s remark that inasmuch as the _por- 
trait evidently represented Shakespeare, he 
might as well set it on record for the guidance 
of future owners. His act was committed in 
good faith, and not in any wise for the pur- 
pose of deception. When it was that the 
picture was first called by the name of the 
poet, there is nothing to show. It had 
always been known, by tradition, in the 
family of the owners, as ‘‘ Old Mat”? —a 
name that has not yet forsaken it. It was 
so called for the reason that a local charac- 
ter, Mat Blunt, wore a collar similar to 
that on the portrait. 

In the eighteenth century, Grafton House 
was occupied by ‘‘ The Tenant of the Manor 
Farm,’’ and it is from a descendant of this 
tenant, Joseph Smith, that this portrait has 
been obtained. 

From a genealogical point of view, there 
is something to be said in support of the 
claim ‘that the so-called Grafton portrait of 
Shakespeare in the John Ryland’s Library 
at Manchester, is genuine. Take the un- 
common name of “‘ Ludgate,’’ and the com- 
mon name of “‘Smith.’? Ludgate, it is sug 
gested, is a form of ‘‘ Ludiate”’ or “ Lidi- 


| ate,’’ and possibly the family derives from 


‘* Lydiate,’’? which we find spelled ‘‘ Liddi- 
gate,’’ 1202, ‘‘ Lidgate ’’ 1299, a district not 
far from Downholland and Rainsford, Co. 
Lancs. (See ‘A History of the County oi 
Lancaster,’ vol. iii., p. 200). There were 
neighbourhood of 


Edward Bushell, of Broad Marston, in the 
parish of Pebworth, 5 miles S.W. of Strat- 


| ford, circa 1570, married Elizabeth, daugh- 
| ter of Thomas Blunt of Granden; and their 


descendant, Joanna Herbert, married 4 
Ludiatt (See ‘ Warwick and Gloucestershire 
Visitations’). In Moreton-in-the-Marsh 
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1789, November 9. Samuel Joiner and Jane 
Ludgate. 

The grandson of Joan Shakespeare (sister 
of the poet), George Hart (baptized Sept. 
18, 1636, buried May 3, 1702) married 
Esther Ludiate, daughter of Thomas Ludiate, 
buried 1696. They were the parents of 
Shakespeare Hart, 0b. 1747, who married 
Ann Pare, 1694. (Query, a form of Parry ?) 

We now come to the family of Smith. 
There was an armigerous family of Caring- 
ton alias Smith, of Wooton-Wawen, a parish | 
in the union of Stratford-on-Avon, who were 
of the same family as the Smiths of Chipping 
Campden. Alderman William Smith, an 
outstanding character, lived in High Street, 
Stratford-on-Avon, and was friend and 
neighbour of Alderman John Shakespeare, 
the father of the poet. The 
were colleagues on the Borough Council ; for 
more than thirty years they served the town 
in public capacities. 
peare Studies’ and ‘Shakespeare’s Strat 
ford’). These Smiths were of the same social | 
status as the Smiths of Grafton Regis, viz., 
gentlemen, yeomen, husbandmen or farmers 
and traders. 
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Much further information occurs in the 
purchaser’s account of it ‘Story of the 
Grafton Portrait ... by Thomas Kay, 1914’ 
8vo. Grave doubt attends its Shakespearian 
ascription. Wm. Jaccarp. 
LASt ILLNESS AND DHATH OF 

JAMES I (clxvi. 42).—I am unable to 
give the particular reference required by 
F. W. C., but, at the risk of ‘‘ taking coals 
to Newcastle,’’ I would call his attention 


| to the detailed account of the constitution 


and health of James I made by one of his 


| physicians, Sir Theodore Mayerne, on 1 Dec., 


1623, less than eighteenth months before the 
death of the King. The late Sir Norman 
Moore gave a summary of this document, and 


| in an appendix, the Latin text of the orig- 


(See Fripp, ‘ Shakes- | 


ee aio | inal, in his ‘ History of the Study of Medi- 


cine in the British Isles. Also to a Book 
of Common Prayer in the Library of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, which belonged tc 
the King, and bears his arms on the cover. 


| This book, evidently a gift to his old college 


Alderman William Smith must | 


not be confused with the haberdasher, tthe | 
godfather of William Shakespeare? who was | 


father of Francis Smith, haberdasher and 
gentleman. Mrs. Stopes, in her book, ‘ Bur- | 
bage and Shakespeare’s Stage,’ p. 76, states: 
The Burbages were always short of money. 
We owe Alleyn a debt of gratitude for telling 


us of the mysterious friend who helped 
them financially. This was a man called 
plain William Smith? I-+believe he must 


have been a player at some time or. another, 
and one of the minor poets of the time, with 
the confusing initials ‘‘ W.S.” 
ALFRED RANSFORD. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


This painting was in the _ possession 
of the Ludgate family for five or six | 


generations, at an old farmhouse, owned 
by the Dukes of Grafton, in Grafton 


Regis village in Northamptonshire. As 
tenants the family had farmed there for over | 
two hundred years. At the death of Miss 
Ludgate’s grandfather about 1876, the paint. 
ing passed to her mother, and finally to hex 
sister and self. Originally it came to their 
family through a rich old uncle of their 
mother’s great-grandfather, who lived and 
died in or near Grafton Regis. 

On 18 Feb., 1907, a reproduction of the 
painting appeared in the Manchester Guar- | 
dian, which drew general public attention | 
towards its existence. 


|in the British Medical 


by Sir William Paddy, one of the King’s 
physicians, contains a manuscript record of 
the King’s spiritual] end—the colloquy be- 
tween the King and his spiritual adviser, 
the Bishop of Lincoln—and a note by Sir 
William, who was present. A consideration 
of the Mayerne report and a transcript of 
the account in the Prayer Book, will be found 
Journal, 4 June, 
1910, pp. 1363-65. In Harleian MS. 383 
there is a copy of a letter from William 
Neve to Sir Thomas Hollandem, giving an 
account of the embalmment of the King’s 
body and the condition of the internal organs. 
There does not seem to have been much res- 
pect for James dead, if the statement of Sir 
James Gordon be true: 

the dead body of that mightie monarch, for the 
space of eight dayes that it abode at Tiboll’s, 
lay naked, without any cover saveing a whyte 


sheet. c: Rea 


MREE-WORSHIP (clxvi. 40).—G. H. B. 
might possibly find ‘ Cultus Arborum,’ 
Anon., privately printed 1890, of interest. 
A note by Hari Narayan Acharya on ‘ The 
Ashoka Tree,’ in the Journal of the Bombay 
Natural History Society, vol. xxxvi., No. 4, 
p- 1021, 15 Dec., 1933, may be of interest. 
Re 
YHAPELS ON BRIDGES (clxv. 448; elxvi. 
13, 46).—There was a bridge chapel in 
the town of Droitwich, over the river Sal- 
warpe. The chapel was removed 110 years ago. 


R. A. 
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AYDON AND WILLIAM HAYNE 
(clxvi. 43).—When a request was made, 
at 2S. v. 14, for a list of the masters of 


BAILLIEU FAMILY (clxv. 424;  clxvi. 
14).—The preface to the Registers of 


| Thorney French Church by Mr. Henry Peet 


All Hallows School, Honiton, there was no | (Vol. xvii, Huguenot Society’s Publications) 


reply. Lists are, however, now available 
in Farquharson’s History of Honiton and in 
the printed School Register. William 
Hayne is shown as master 
1801. 
Brooking Rowe’s ‘ History of 
Erle’ (otherwise Plympton St. Maurice) ‘o 
have been master of the Grammar 
there from 1801 to 1816. A William Hayne 
is shown in the Rev. Joseph Mercer Cox’s 
‘ History of Plympton St. Mary’ (an adjoin- 
ing parish) to have been Vicar there from 
1803, a successor being appointed in 1817. 
After considering these dates, it seems difii- 


cult to resist the conclusion that only one | } m 
'him as fourth in descent from Philippe de 


person is referred to. It is highly probable 
that the burial register at Plympton St. 
Mary will show the age at death, thus clear- 
ing up the point as to the two students 
named in ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ There is a 
reference to Hayne’s financial position in 
the Report on Devon Charities, 1826, vol. i., 
Hundred of Plympton, Plympton Maurice. 


M. 


SURNAMES OF DEVONSHIRE AND 

CORNWALL (clxvi. 43).—2. The per- 
sonal name Wonnacott is still fairly common 
in West Devon. It is considered to have its 
origin in the place-name Wonnacott in 
Thrushelton parish. This place-name 1s 
thought by the compilers of ‘The Place- 
Names of Devon’ (1931) to come from an 
Old English personal name having a_pet- 
form Wun(n)a. 

M. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER OF 

BRITISH NEWSPAPERS (clxv. 445). 
—With reference to his enquiry concerning 
a bibliographical register of British news- 
papers, your correspondent may be glad to 
known that the undermentioned files f 
newspapers are contained in the City Lib- 
rary of Exeter. 

Brice’s Weekly Journal (Exeter). Nos. 
218-325. June 20, 1729, to June 4, 1731. 

Trewman’s Exeter Flying Post. Vols. 
1-XXXvili., 1763-1800. Complete. 

Western Flying Post and Sherborne and 
Yeovil Mercury. Vols. xix-xx (1767-8); 
xlvii-xlviii (1795-7); 1. (1799). (Vol. 1. 
only is complete). 

H. Taprey-Soper, 


Exeter. City Librarian. 


from 1789 to | 
A William Hayne is shown in Joshua | 
Plympton | 


School | 


| would have been lost. 


will supply the querist with much informa- 
tion as ‘to this family. Whether it is the one 
from which the Australian family spring is 
another question, but it is more than probable 
these early Fen reclaimers may be their 
ancestors. The spelling of the name, appar- 
ently that of the town in Northern France, 
Bailleul, appears on the Register under 
almost every possible variant, Baillieu among 
the rest, and became anglicised finally into 


| Bayley, under which, but for its famous 


descendants bearing that name, their origin 
Smiles, in referring to 
Sir John Bayley, Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer and Privy Councillor, mentions 


Bailleul, who settled near Thorney Abbey 
about 1656 and says that the family is be- 
lieved to have come from Lille, where there 
were still many of the same name. [If so, the 


| Australian branch may be of French origin. 
| The variants of the name may be added to by 
| Maturin Ballou, who settled at Providence, 
| Rhode Island, in 1639, 


whose descendant, 
another Maturin, was the pastor of the 
Baptist Church, Richmond, New Hampshire. 


| His son, Hosea, a leading Minister of the 


Universalist denomination in the States, was 
the grandfather of President Garfield. If 


| the querist desires it and will write me, I will 


gladly furnish any ‘further information } 
have. 
W. H. MAncueEe. 
27, Muswell Hill Road, N.10. 


YOSTER’S ‘INDEX ECCLESIASTICUS’ 

(exlvi. 174; exlvii. 119, 271).—Inquiries 
were made at the above references as to the 
unpublished part of Foster’s Index and 
therefore it will be useful to record the gift 
made recently to Cambridge University 
Library by Lady Scott, widow of Sir Robert 
Forsyth Scott, formerly Master of St. John’s 
College. This comprises 

(1) Five large folio volumes containing 
the entries at the four Inns of Court up to 
1800, and a number of slips bringing the 
entries down to 1887. These slips were 
copied by Sir Robert into nine quarto note- 
books. 

(2) The manuscript of Foster’s ‘ Index 
Ecclesiasticus ’ in the shape of some 100,000 
slips which form an index to the ecclesiasti- 
cal records in the Public Record Office. With 
these are a series of volumes giving the suc- 
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cessions to each benefice by counties, an in- 
terleaved set of Newcourt’s ‘ Repertorium,’ 
and an index in four volumes to Hardy’s ‘ Le 
Neve.’ 

The collections were acquired by Sir R. F. 
Scott from Joseph Foster many years ago. 
The gift was reported in The Times 15 Dec., 
1933, and the descriptions above are as 
printed there. 

Rotanp AUSTIN. 


PESTAMENTARY FRAUDS: STRANGE | 


WILLS IN FICTION (clxv. 389, 427, 
clxvi. 12). — The following is from 
making,’ by William Archer: 

The author of that charming fantasy ‘ 
Passing of the Third Floor Back ’ (J. 


The | 
K. 


Jerome] was long ago guilty of a play named | 


‘The Rise of Dick Halward,’ 
able for thaving elicited from Mr. Bernard 
Shaw one of the most brilliant pages in Eng- 
lish dramatic criticism. 
play, after an adventurous youth in Mexico, 
has gone to the bar, but gets no briefs, and 
is therefore unable to mar ry a lady who an- 
nounces that no suitor need apply who thas 
less than £5,000 a year. One fine day 
receives from Mexico the will of an old com- 
rade, which purports to leave him, absolutely, 
half a million dollars, gold; but the will is 
accompanied by a letter, in which the old 
comrade states that the property is really left 
to him only in trust for the testator’s long-lost 
son, whom Dick is enjoined to search out and 
endow with a capital which, at 5 per cent., re- 
presents accurately 
year... Dick .. cannot resist the temptation to 
destroy the old miner’s letter, and grab the 
property . . . The deceased miner wrote his 
letter to Dick seated in the doorway of a hut; 
a chance photographer took a snap-shot at him; 
and on returning to England, the chance photo- 
grapher has nothing more pressing to do than 
to chance upon the one man who knows the 
long-lost son, and to show him the photograph 
of the dying miner, whom he at once recognizes. 
By aid of a microscope, the letter he is writ- 


chiefly memor- | 


The hero of this | 


Dick | 


E ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH 
COMMANDMENTS (clxv. 387, 428, 
448, 466).—Within the last week I have come 
upon a version of the “eleventh command- 
ment ’’ which agrees with that reported from 
Scotland by J. R. F. (at the second refer- 
ence) but which comes from a widely differ- 
ent source. It is to be found in the ‘ Auto- 
biography of Peter Cartwright’ (edited by 
W. P. Strickland, New York: Carlton and 
Porter, 1856), p. 218. 
Cartwright, a famous Methodist minister 


’ Play. | of early times in the Western United States, 


while preaching to a Kentucky congregation 

in the year 1822, was annoyed by an interrup- 

tion from one of his hearers. He writes: 
As quick as thought I responded to him [the 


heckler] thus: “I don’t hold the puckering 
strings of your mouths, and I want you to take 


the negro’s eleventh commandment; that is, 
Every man mind his own business.” 
Presumably the negroes learned their 


eleventh commandment from masters of Scot- 
tish ancestry, of whom there were many in 
early Kentucky. 
Rosert 8. ForsytHe. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


ERWICK-ON-TWEED AT WAR WITH 
RUSSIA (clxvi. 30).—It is the Crimean 


| War which is connected with this question. 


the desiderated £5,000 a | 


| Tweed and the Imperial 


According to a writer in the Morning Post 
June 6, 1930, the state of war existing be- 
tween the Borough and Town of Berwick-on- 
Russian Govern- 
ment was hastily terminated towards the end 


| of 1914 when the Foreign Office discovered 


ing can be deciphered, and thus Dick’s fraud | 


is brought home to him. 


Mi. H. Donps. 


IRKHARLE: LORAINE MONUMEN- 

TAL STONE (clxv. 154).—In eg] s 
‘History of Northumberland,’ pt. 2, vol. 
p. 246, there is a pedigree of Loraine of Kirk. 
harle showing, conjecturally, three Robert 
Loraines: first, Robert, who was murdered 
in 1483; second, his son (?) Robert, living in 
1507, 1523 and 1552; and third, the second 
Robert’s son (?) Robert, living 1578, who 
made his will in 1581. In view of their | 
probable ages, it seems more likely that it 
was the third Robert who was living in 1552. 


M. H. Donps. 


| of Alexander. 


| 
| 


the 
had 


that the omission of Berwick when 
Treaty of Paris was signed in 1856, 
never been repaired. 

A. J. WATERFIELD. 


LEXANDER: SCOTS VERSIONS OF 
NAME (clxvi. 28, 69).—The form Alis- 

ter is a more-or-less phonetic spelling of the 
modern Gaelic form, Alasdair. In a Gaelic 
MS. of 1467, the name occurs as Alaxandair. 
‘““Sandy ”’ is the common modern contraction 


H. T. WHITE. 
SONS WITH THE SAME NAME (elxvi. 


42).—I fancy this was not an uncommon 
custom with our ancestors, and here is a 
case of the same name, Samuel, occurring yet 
one more time: a great-great- grandfather of 
mine, Samuel McKinley, named his first-born 
son after himself; this child dying in in- 
fancy, he transferred the name to his next 
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son, and when he also died, he persisted in 
the same name for his third son, who had 
the good fortune to survive and bear his 
father’s name. 

W. 

RBOR DAYS (clxvi. 425, 462; clxvi. 13). 

—l. Usually Arbor Day is sponsored by 
public schools, civic associations and village 
improvement societies. 

2. (a) The New England Magazine of 
May, 1900, vol. xxii., pp. 269-275, gives an 
excellent sketch of Dr. Birdsey G. Northup 
(1817-1898), the founder of Arbor Day, its 
beginnings, its progress. 

(6) An excellent manual on the work is 
‘ Arbor Day, its History, Observance, Spirit, 
and Significance; with Practical Selections 
on Tree-planting and Conservation, and 
Nature Anthology,’ by Robt. H. Schauffler. 
Published by Moffat, Yard and Co., New 
York, 1911. 

5. The day is observed in our forty-eight 
States, hardly any two using the same date. 
In over twenty of these States Arbor Day 
is declared by legislative enactment. In a 
few of these States the date is appointed 
by the Governor. The day, usually in April 
or May, is a legal holiday. It being 
observed in tree-planting, the spring season 
obviously determines tthe date. 

Concerning the specific date for any State, 
see Funk and Wagnalls’s ‘ New Standard 
Dictionary of the English Language,’ New 
York and London, 1929, under ‘ Holiday.’ 

4. Suggestions concerning the work may 
be found in the manual referred to above 


under 2. (b). 
WALTER F. LINDEMANN. 
Epworth, Iowa, U.S.A. 


UPERSTITION: PIGEONS’ 
FEATHERS (clxv. 189; s.v. ‘ Folk- 
Lore in Warwickshire ’).—M. D. H. at the 
reference mentions the superstition held there 
that you cannot die if your pillow contains 
pigeons’ feathers. : The Rev. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, in ‘ Domestic Folk-Lore’ (Cassell, 
1881) remarks that 
persons are said to “die hard ” in popular 
phrase, or to have a painful and prolonged 
—- when there are pigeons’ feathers in the 
yea. 


KEATINGE CLAY. 


Hence, he says, some people are averse to 
allowing dying persons to lie on a feather 
bed at all, believing ‘‘ that it very much in- 
creases the pain, and retards ‘the inevitable 
crisis of their departure.’’ 

In his ‘ Records of an Old Vicarage,’ the 
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Rev. R. Y. Whytehead, Rector of Lawford, 
says that to put pigeons’ feathers in a bed 
is unlucky, and further, that no one can die 
comfortably with his head lying on a pillow 
filled with these feathers. He tells a story 
of an old parishioner of his who was very 
near his end. He was suffering from a ter- 
rible attack of bronchitis; the choking fits 
were so bad that it was thought each hardly 
won breath would be ‘the end of him. When 
the end did come, his wife called on the 
rector and thus described her husband’s pass- 
ing: 

And Tommy had a bad tahme. We thought 
as hoo he wad nivver dee. When sudden, Ah 
bethowt me, as ‘hoo ’e ’ad pigeons feathers i’ 
‘is piller. Seah, Ah whipt it awaa fro’ under 
"im, and ’e went off lahk a lamb! 

According to Henderson’s ‘ Notes on Folk- 
Lore of the Northern Counties and the 
Borders,’ this old superstition can scarcely 
be deemed local, since it has been heard of 
in many different parts of England. He 
quotes an instance in Sussex where a wife, 
whose husband was labouring in the throes 
of death, thought (though the daughter of the 
man said there was none) that there must 
be pigeons’ feathers in the bed. After a 
great deal of trouble, with the aid of a rope 
which she fastened round him, she pulled 
him off the bed—he was a heavy man—and 
he went off in a minute—‘‘ just like a Jamb.”’ 
“This old woman’s belief,’’ says Henderson, 
“holds its ground in the North; and in 
Yorkshire the same is said of cocks’ feathers.” 
The same belief is held of the feathers of 
game-fowl. In Russia, too, the peasants 
have a_ strong dislike to using pigeons’ 
feathers in beds. There ‘‘ they consider it 
sacrilegious,’ says Henderson, ‘‘ the dove 





| being the emblem of the Holy Spirit.’’ In 


some parts of Yorkshire it is declared that 
no one can die easily on any bed, and people 
will lay a dying person on the floor to facili- 
tate the passing of the soul. This last prac- 
tice is, according to Henderson, a Hindoo 
and Mohammedan custom, “ it being held 
that no one can die peaceably except when 
laid on ‘ Mother Earth.’ ”’ 
C. P. Hate. 


FASHIONS IN PAINTING CHURCHES 
(clxv. 460; clxvi. 34).—Some churches 
used to be decorated over every window and 
arch, and often on the walls too—and in one 
case, on the organ and in the porch—with 
texts from Scripture. 

In one instance these were ‘‘ made by the 
[former] Rector’s daughters,’”’ and appeared 
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to be cut out of paper. In the porch, which 
had a very steep step, they wrote, ‘‘ Keep 
thy foot when thou goest into the House 
of the Lord.’’ I am never likely to see this 
church again, so I cannot say if it is still thus 
‘“decorated.’”’ It was at Nettlestead, Kent. 
Two others, which I know very well, at which, 
fortunately, ‘these ‘‘ decorative’’ texts have 
now been obliterated, are Stoke d’Abernon 
(Surrey) and St. Paul’s, Battersea, London. 

East Horsley Church (Surrey) had stencil- 
ling all over the walls, done by a well-known 
benefactress. 

Frescoes are still to be seen, in some 
churches—Chaldon (Surrey) and Pickering 
(Yorkshire) are, I believe, very well known, 
and I also saw some at St. Clement’s, Rome, 
in a crypt, and in ‘the Isle of W ight. 

I have noticed in some English church, 
which was stencilled, strips of material hang- 
ing off, which I thought to be wall-paper-- 
but, perhaps, were only large flakes of 
plaster. 

HELEN. 


UDOR HALL (clxvi. 42).—The original 
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Ancient Italy and Modern Religion. By 
Robert Seymour Conway. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. net). 

"NMHE two chief things of value in this book 

—which is full of points of minor in- 
terest—are the account of the Etruscans and 
the contribution towards revived apprecia- 
tion of Virgil. The old religion of non- 

Roman Italy ought to have its distinct place 





| in the background of any study of the later 
| religious development of Rome. 
| have long known in a general way that rather 
| grim and so-to-say impersonal deities, 


Students 


who 
could be invoked with especial hopefulness to 


| punish, largely governed Italian peasant life. 


| Professor Conway, from the work of modern 


| excavators, brings before us 


one or two 
newly-discovered and more developed figures 
—Rehtia, above all, the old Venetic goddess, 


| whom the Romans took to be Juno, but who, 
| in the minds of her primitive worshippers, 


| ness.’’ 


seat of the Fudor family in Anglesey, is | 


described in George Borrow’s ‘ Wild Wales.’ 
7. may be the place enquired after by 


M. 
D. R. Cousin. 
ANKIN: MARTINEAU (elxvi. 9). - 
The late David Martineau, in his ‘ The 


Pedigree of the Martineau Family ’ (priv- 
ately printed by Elsom and Co., Hull, 1907) 
describes the parents of Harriet and James 
Martineau as: ‘‘ Thomas, b. 1764, d. 1826, 
married Elizabeth Rankin, b. —, d. 1848.” 
Nothing else is said about the Rankins. 
Thomas and Elizabeth Martineau had six 


| sion of the Ceri, 
| deity, 


seems to have stood for the idea of ‘‘ straight- 
We do not think that the survival 
at Gubbio, in the form of the annual proces- 
of the cult of a three-fold 
really has any relevance whatever to 
Trinitarian theology—but, on the other hand, 
the remarks on the use of processions, and 
the Italian feeling for their value, seemed 
to us very suggestive. We then come to a 
good chapter on ‘ Orpheus in Italy,’ which 
winds up with an interesting discussion of 
Cicero’s moral philosophy as we find it in 
the ‘ Dream of Scipio’; it is claimed for 
Cicero that he was the first thinker to assert 


| that the wise man should love his fellow no 


other children in addition to Harriet and | 
James, who were the two youngest, except 


one. The eldest child became the mother of 
Judge Greenhow, of ‘the Leeds County Court, 
and Recorder of Berwick. The fourth child, 
Robert Martineau, became Mayor of Bir- 
mingham in 1846, so did, in turn, his own 
son, Sir Thomas Martineau, and not once 
but three times; and so again, in turn, did 
Colonel Ernest Martineau, “Sir Thomas’s son. 
Moreover, Sir Thomas married, in 1859, Miss 
Emily Kenrick, who thus connected the Mar- 
tineaus with many other Mayors and Lord 
Mayors of Birmingham. 


Ronatp A. Martineau Dixon or THEARNE, 


F.R.S. (EDIN. ). 
Thearne Hall near Beverley. 


less than himself. And so we come to the 
Etruscans, and, in particular, to the valu- 
able account of the characteristically Etrus- 


| can mode of divination from the inspection 


| of cruelty 


| against a new idea, 


of entrails, and to the discussion of the strain 
which runs throughout Etruscan 
thought. Clearer traces of that thought 
than might at first. be realised are to be found 
in the customs and literature of Rome, and 
also in the remains of Etruscan art. With 
this we reach a sort of climax. The native 
Italian ideas of the gods and of goodness, 
modified by certain foreign influences and 
darkly culminating in Etruria—and more- 
over by that early century of Etruscan dom- 
ination firmly rooted in Rome—are set over 
destined not altogether 
destroy them, but at 
And the harbinger 


and everywhere the 
least to conquer them. 
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of that new idea—more pentratingly so and 


more widely recognized than Cicero attained | 


to being—is Virgil. The increasing modern 


neglect of classical Greek and Latin among | 


ordinary educated people is losing much 
that is not only lovely but also powerful— 


and powerful (it has been proved by fact to be | 


so) in higher degree than much of the litera- 
ture on which so many students spend their 
energies. Virgil stands as one of the 


supreme examples of this, and his admirers | ; 
| tatus de Venenis ’ of Petrus de Abano (Man- 


| tua: 1473: £30); and soon come to the 
| ‘ Quaestiones de Anima’ of Thomas Aquin 


—as vates no less than as poeta—may well be 
grateful, out of mere love to humanity, to the 
scholar who thus recalls his readers to this 


ancient and yet unexhausted source of gentle- | ] : 
| is the Bartholomaeus Anglicus — ‘ De Pro- 


ness and fine thought and clear judgement 
on life. 


In May, 1932, we reviewed George Sturt’s 
The Wheelwright’s Shop, recognizing it, as 
did all the Press, as something of a classic, 
a book unique in kind, of deep-going beauty, 
charm and solidity. We are glad to receive 
from the Cambridge Press a cheaper edition 
of it—at 7s. 6d.—reprinted by photography, 
and we hope it will now reach a wider circle 
of readers. It should, we think, eventually 
be published as member of some quite cheap 
series such as the Cambridge Miscellany. 


Students of English will find good stuff for 
their consideration in Select Studies in Col- 
loquial English of the Late Middle Ages, by 


Mr. Gésta Langenfelt of Lund. Fundament- 
ally, it is a study of the relation between 
syntax and thespoken language. After an in- 
troduction discussing various pronouncements 
on the subject, in particular inadequate 
accounts of characteristics of written lan- 
guage, the author deals first with the French 
language in England, then with ME. Nation- 
alism and with Provincialisms and Class 
Language. There follow sections on Court 
Language or Traditionalism ; Traditionalism 
and Colloquial Speech; the Loss of Rk; 
Stress; ME. Word-formation ; 
order. The closing section is a lengthy, one 
might say exhaustive, study of the Middle 
English use of ‘‘ do ’’—‘ To do or not to do’ 
is the heading. 

The new World’s Classics volume, which 
we have just received from the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, contains twenty-four essays by 


well-known :twentieth-century literary critics, | 


with an Introduction by Mrs. Phyllis M. 
Jones. All of them are stimulating, well 
worth considered reading; but, as with some 
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| (£20). 


| Morwyng (c. 1559: £46), 


| of 1883-84, being similar 





and Word- | 
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other members of the series so with this, 


we rather fail to see how the collection hag. 
come to be taken up under such a rubric ag. 
‘*'The World’s Classics.’’ 

BOOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 

Tue Catalogue of books in Old Medicine) 
and Biology (No. 1008) recently sent to us’ 
by Messrs. JAMES TREGASKIS AND Son, des.) 
cribes one or two incunabula and several” 
XVI cent. works. We begin with the ‘ Trac’ 


printed at Venice in 1472 (£40). Another 
Rerum ’’ — Strassburg, 14917 
Under this last author’s name are” 
listed two miniatures from a XV-cent. M§)_ 


prietatibus 


representing Bartholomaeus in his study, th 

other showing an’ English doctor of the 
period. Good XVI-cent. books are Andrew ™ 
Borde’s ‘ Breviarie of Health,’ bound in~ 
XVIII-cent. russia (1575: £36); Ambroise — 
Pare’s ‘Oeuvres’ in French (1579: £46)” 


| and in Latin (1582: £32); Gesner’s ‘ Treas 


translated by Pete 

and Ulrich von” 
Hutten’s ‘Guiacum ’—in an unrecorded edi- 
tion—(1539: £70). Two or three XIX-cent. 


sure of Evonymus,’ 


| items deserve mention—that is to say, two 


unpublished MSS. of Samuel Butler (one 


| c. 1877, being preliminary notes used for 


his ‘Life and Habit’ (£40) and the other, 
notes used for 
‘Luck or Cunning?’ priced £32), and a first 
edition of Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species’ 
(£32). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge Contributors are requested always t 


| give their names and addresses, for the infor 


mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. i 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of frieids which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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